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1971 

Total Revenues 

$ 1 , 245 , 331,000 

Net Earnings (Loss) 

$ 3 , 029,000 

Average Shares Outstanding 

23 , 608,000 

Earnings (Loss) per Share 

$ .13 

Dividends per Share 

$ .40 

Revenue Passenger Miles—commercial 

17 , 827 , 526,000 

Available Passenger Seat Miles- 
commercial 

35 , 509 , 614,000 

Revenue Ton Miles—all services 

2 , 541 , 592,000 

Available Ton Miles—all services 

6 , 174 , 884,000 

Passenger Load Factor—scheduled service 

( 49 . 8 % 

Average Number of Employees 

35,892 

Number of Stockholders at year end 

67,355 


On Hand December 31,1971 


Operating Owned Leased 

Boeing 727/023 57 1 

Boeing 727/223 10 32 

Boeing 720B 1 — 

Boeing 707/123B 48 3 

Boeing 707/323B — 10 

Boeing 707/323C 11 9 

Boeing 707/323CF 15 1 

Boeing 747 9 7 

McDonnell Douglas DC-10 3 2 

Non-Operating 

BAC1-11 27 - 

Boeing 720B 12 — 

McDonnell Douglas DC-8 5 1 

TOTAL 198 66 
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President’s Letter 


The year 1971 was a year of recovery and will, I believe, prove to be a critical turning point 
on the road back to more profitable operations. In 1971, we showed earnings of $3 million in 
contrast to the loss of $26 million the year before. 


The three principal elements which brought about the 1970 slump have taken turns for the 
better: 

• Domestic passenger traffic for the airline industry, which had lagged for seventeen 
successive months beginning in May 1970, jumped more than 9% in October 1971 and has 
continued to show solid growth in each month since. 

• Unit operating costs, which had risen steadily for the past four years, declined in the last 
half of 1971. 

• The Civil Aeronautics Board allowed increases in domestic passenger fares 
approximating 6% in 1971, and has indicated that an added 3% will be allowed in 1972. 

These are the general factors that permitted an improvement in 1971 over 1970. There are, 
in addition, special elements that affected last year and that will, to an important degree, 
benefit 1972 and the years ahead: 

• During 1971 we inaugurated service in the Caribbean area on routes acquired by merger 
with Trans Caribbean Airways. The initial costs of this acquisition are behind us, and we 
have established ourselves in this important resort market. 

• We also have behind us our first year of service, and the related start-up costs, on our new 
10,000 mile route to Australia and New Zealand via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. In December 

1971, we were permitted to add two weekly flights to Melbourne in addition to our three 
weekly Sydney flights, providing a more salable pattern of Australia service. 

• Late in 1971 the Civil Aeronautics Board approved a one-year agreement, permitting 
American, TWA and United to eliminate the excess capacity on four major long-haul routes, 
while preserving adequate competitive services. The result has been a substantial increase 
in load factors on these routes. 

• The innovation by American Airlines of the coach lounge in 1971 has made the Boeing 747 
increasingly attractive to passengers and the airplane has been performing well. 

• Our newest airplane, the McDonnell Douglas DC-10, has been enthusiastically received 
from the outset of service in mid-1971. 

• To enable us to have the most modern fleet in the world, we have begun the modification 
of our older Boeing 707 aircraft, installing completely new interiors, which will provide 

a consistent wide-body appearance in all of our large aircraft. 

• A major change in organization during 1971 was the creation of the new office of Executive 
Vice President and General Manager, responsible for the day-to-day operation of the 
airline. Mr. George A. Warde was appointed to that post. Mr. Warde, Mr. F. J. Mullins, 

Vice Chairman, and Mr. Donald J. Lloyd-Jones, Executive Vice President-Finance were 
elected to the Board of Directors. 

These developments give us a strong foundation on which to build in the coming years. 

In addition to the prospects in hand, we also have high hopes for the approval of our 
proposed merger with Western Air Lines, now pending before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The people of American Airlines, at all levels of authority, have performed well in the difficult 
period we have passed through and, hardened by this experience, provide assurance that 
we shall maintain our industry leadership in the years to come. Thus we are able to look 
to the future with confidence. 



George A. Spater 
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American Airlines, Inc. 
Year in Review 


The year 1971 witnessed a favorable turn¬ 
around for American Airlines, as for the 
airline industry generally. It was a year of 
financial belt tightening, careful capacity 
control, and, finally, in the fourth quarter, of 
resumed traffic growth. Following a 1970 
net loss for American Airlines of $26 million, 
we were able to return to profitable opera¬ 
tion, showing a small profit—$3 million — 
for 1971. Although the level of earnings 
remains unsatisfactory, our future prospects 
are considerably enhanced by the more 
favorable trend established in 1971. 

Traffic 

The sensitivity of airline traffic to the eco¬ 
nomic cycle was evident throughout 1971. 
Although the pace of general economic 
activity quickened throughout the year, the 
recovery was at a more moderate rate than 
in previous recessions. As a consequence, 
airline travel remained soft until the fourth 
quarter of the year. Following seventeen 
consecutive months during which domestic 
airline travel lagged behind the same 
months of the prior year, traffic in October 
1971 jumped more than 9%. November and 
December traffic confirmed the turn by 
growing approximately 7%. Current traffic 
and advance bookings indicate that this 
strength is continuing in 1972. 

The distribution of the traffic recovery has 
been uneven. Whereas travel for business 
reasons (as compared with personal and 
pleasure) was extremely soft during 1970, 
it strengthened noticeably as economic 
conditions improved in 1971. By the third 
quarter of the year, business travel had 
resumed its growth trend and by year-end 
was well above the prior year. Personal and 
pleasure travel during 1971 reflected the 
extremely low levels of public confidence in 
the economy. During the first nine months 
personal and pleasure travel ran behind 1970 
by an average of 7% and did not exceed 
levels of the prior year until December. 

The traffic recovery was also marked by 
an uneven geographic pattern. North-South 
travel in the eastern part of the country 
increased steadily throughout the year, 
gaining 8% for the full year. East-West 
travel, upon which American relies for the 
majority of its revenue, declined. It ran 
steadily behind prior year levels through 
August and by year-end was growing at only 
a nominal rate. For this reason, American’s 
domestic traffic declined by 1.2% in 1971, 
while industry air travel in the U.S. increased 
by 1.8%. 

In March 1971 American commenced 
operation over the Caribbean routes ac¬ 
quired as a result of merger with Trans 
Caribbean Airways. In the ten months of 
operation in the Caribbean, American flew 
over one billion revenue passenger miles 
with an average load factor of 53.4%. In 1971 


we concluded the first full year of service to 
Hawaii and the South Pacific. While traffic 
and load factors improved on this route 
during 1971, the developmental nature of 
the route and the severe operating restric¬ 
tions contained in our certificate are evi¬ 
denced by our 32% passenger load factor. 
Including the passenger miles flown on the 
Pacific and Caribbean routes, American’s 
total scheduled passenger miles for 1971 
rose5V2%. 

One of the encouraging aspects of our 
traffic during the year was the rapid growth 
in passenger charters. While still small in 
the total picture, commercial charter pas¬ 
senger miles practically doubled in 1971 
and reached a total of 292 million. Military 
charter revenues increased in 1971 to 
$32.8 million from $27.2 million in 1970. 

Less encouraging was the performance 
of airfreight in 1971. Historically, airfreight 
is the most sensitive area of our business to 
changes in the general economy. During 
1971, revenue ton miles of airfreight de¬ 
clined by 2%. As a result of this decline, at 
mid-year the Company sharply curtailed the 
volume of airfreighter capacity operated. 
The Freight Department was reorganized 
and its importance recognized by the crea¬ 
tion of a Senior Vice President-Freight. 
During the last half of 1971 our losses from 
this service were materially reduced and we 
are optimistic that airfreighter operations 
can approach breakeven in 1972. The car¬ 
riage of freight in the cargo compartment of 
our passenger aircraft continues to be 
profitable on an added cost basis, and 
overall our freight service contributes to the 
profitability of the Corporation. 

Capacity 

Despite the difficulty of limiting capacity 
while introducing new aircraft with in¬ 
creased seating, American continued its 
close control over its level of operations in 
1971. During the year American received 
delivery of its last six Boeing 747’s and its 
first five Douglas DC-10’s, yet available seat 
miles, excluding the new routes operated, 
declined by 1.3%. In order to achieve this 
reduction, airplane miles flown were 
reduced by 9%. 

In 1971 we witnessed industry-wide ef¬ 
forts to control capacity. Total industry seat 
miles increased by only 4% and, after 
adjustment of 1970 for the effects of two 
extended strikes, 1971 industry available 
seat miles showed a zero increase. This 
excellent performance was achieved in part 
by unilateral airline actions and in part by a 
multilateral capacity control agreement be¬ 
tween American, United and TWA which, 
after approval by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, was implemented in early October 
on four major long-haul routes. These routes, 
although potentially some of the most profit- 
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able on American Airlines’ system, had 
produced losses in the fourth quarter of 
1970. After initiation of the capacity control 
agreement, industry load factors increased 
by 16 percentage points above the prior 
year, to a level consistent with reasonable 
profitability. In late January 1972 the CAB 
approved a request by Pan American to hold 
discussions on capacity restraint in the New 
York-San Juan market. 

Fares and Regulation 

In April 1971 the CAB released its initial 
findings in its Domestic Passenger Fare In¬ 
vestigation. The CAB ruled tentatively that a 
9% fare increase was justified for the indus¬ 
try and 6% of this increase was permitted to 
become effective in May 1971. We are hope¬ 
ful that the remaining 3% will be permitted 
to go into effect early in 1972. The 6% in¬ 
crease assisted in the return to profitable 
operation in 1971. 

Despite this return to marginal profita¬ 
bility, airline earnings are inadequate. As 
one finding in this Passenger Fare Investiga¬ 
tion, the CAB established a 12% rate of 
return on investment for the industry. In the 
last three years alone the industry has fallen 
short of this standard by a cumulative total 
of almost $2 billion. For the industry to 
achieve this standard in 1972 would require 
pre-tax earnings of some $900 million. 

Late in 1971, there was concern that the 
airlines on the North Atlantic route would be 
engaged in a fare war during 1972 that could 
have had adverse effects on American’s 
domestic operations. An agreement on 
lower fares was reached, thus averting a 
crisis. Subsequently, all dollar based fares 
were increased because of the devaluation 
of the dollar. The table on page 4 com¬ 
pares typical fares for round trip travel 
between New York and London and be¬ 
tween New York and Los Angeles. Although 
lower than previously, the international fares 
are still significantly above comparable 
domestic transcontinental fares. 

Cost Reduction Program 

High and rising labor costs are a principal 
problem of the airline industry. In 1970, the 
average hourly earnings of airline mechan¬ 
ics was $5.80, a figure 73% above the aver¬ 
age earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries. To offset rising 
costs, we continue to implement every avail¬ 
able expense reduction which we believe 
will not adversely affect our service. Thanks 
to the added workload resulting from initia¬ 
tion of service in the Caribbean, we were 
able to avoid the more radical personnel 
reductions resorted to by other carriers within 
the industry. Nonetheless, total employment 
of the Company was reduced by an average 
of 1100 persons during the year. 

Results of cost control programs and 


capacity restraint were encouraging. Prior 
to 1971 our cost per revenue ton mile had 
increased for four consecutive years cul¬ 
minating in a jump of 6.8% during 1970. 
Despite continued inflationary pressures 
during 1971 our efforts succeeded in hold¬ 
ing the unit cost increase to 1 %, and during 
the final half of 1971 costs per revenue ton 
mile decreased by 5.9%. 

Flight Equipment 

During 1971 the Company took delivery of 
the last six of its Boeing 747 orders and the 
first five of its McDonnell Douglas DC-10 
orders. Early engine problems of the 747 
have been cured, although fuel and mainte¬ 
nance costs for the engine continue to run 
above expectations. Introduction of a coach 
lounge area and refurbishment of the first 
class lounge in the Spring of 1971 were de¬ 
termining factors in gaining public accept¬ 
ance for the 747. 

Continuing a series of equipment firsts 
which began with the DC-3 in 1936, Ameri¬ 
can flew the first DC-10 in commercial 
service on August 5,1971. Conceived by 
American five years ago as an airplane with 
the comfort levels and economics of the 
747, the short runway performance of the 
727 and the ability to perform both long-haul 
and short-haul operations, the DC-10 has 
lived up.to expectations. In the early months 
of operation it has been virtually trouble- 
free. It is already serving close-in smaller 
airports like LaGuardia in New York, on the 
one hand, while flying transcontinental stage 
lengths, on the other. The absence of smoke 
and the remarkably low noise levels of this 
aircraft have won it enthusiastic community 
acceptance. 

As a continuing part of our marketing pro¬ 
gram to improve the passenger comfort of 
our aircraft late in 1971 the Company 
launched a program to modernize the inte¬ 
riors of its 707 fleet. When refurbished, the 
aircraft present a wide-body appearance 
compatible with that of the 747 and DC-10. 
Costs of the refurbishing represent approxi¬ 
mately 3% of the original aircraft cost. 

During 1971 the United States supersonic 
transport program was cancelled and Amer¬ 
ican received a refund of $6 million which 
previously had been advanced for research 
and development of the aircraft. This refund 
improved our 1971 after-tax earnings by 
$2.7 million. 

American has retired from service all of 
its fleet of BAC 1 -11 two engine jets and all 
but one of its fleet of Boeing 720B inter¬ 
mediate range four engine jets. Of the origi¬ 
nal 22 Boeing 720B’s, all but ten have now 
been sold. Of the 27 BAC 1 -11 ’s, sales con¬ 
tracts have been signed for ten. The Com¬ 
pany has contracted to dispose of eight 
other aircraft during the year including two 
of the Company’s early-model Boeing 707 


aircraft. All of the aircraft sold were dis¬ 
posed of at or above their book value. 

Financial Developments 

Delivery of the six 747’s and five DC-10’s, 
progress payments on the remaining twenty 
DC-10’s and large expenditures for ground 
facilities and equipment placed a heavy 
financial burden on the Company in 1971. 

To help meet these demands on a long-term 
basis, the Company raised $248 million 
externally: $65 million through aircraft in¬ 
vestment tax credit leases covering two 
Boeing 747’s and two Douglas DC-10’s; 

$94 million through revenue bond issues 
covering facilities at Ft. Worth, Los Angeles 
and Tulsa; and $84 million of new equity 
money by the issuance of 3.3 million shares 
of stock at mid-year. Miscellaneous financ¬ 
ings accounted for the remaining $5 million. 

Early in the year the Company re-negoti¬ 
ated its revolving credit agreement with a 
group of 58 major banks by increasing the 
credit from $200 million to $300 million and 
extending the agreement to 1977. At year- 
end the Company was utilizing $55 million 
of this credit. 

Because of the heavy cash demands on 
the Corporation during 1971 and the failure 
of traffic to recover as rapidly as in prior 
recessions, the Corporation reluctantly sus¬ 
pended dividend payments at mid-year. 
Although the earnings outlook has improved 
in recent months, at this time it cannot be 
estimated when dividend payments can be 
resumed. The two quarterly dividends paid 
in 1971, which totalled 40 cents per share, 
are believed to be tax-free for federal 
income tax purposes, subject to audit by the 
Internal Revenue Service at a later date. 

Favorable stock market conditions late in 
the year enabled the Company to cause the 
conversion of its outstanding 4% and 
5!/2% subordinated convertible debentures, 
totalling $114 million. Conversion of these 
issues raised the Company’s common stock 
outstanding to 28.3 million shares. As a 
result, our debt-equity ratio now stands at 
52% debt and 48% equity, one of the best 
ratios in the airline industry. 

Cash demands on the Corporation will 
decrease in 1972 and existing commitments 
for future years indicate a more moderate 
level of cash requirements. Existing com¬ 
mitments could be met from the unused 
portion of the bank credit but it is the 
Company’s policy to raise the majority of 
its capital requirements on a long-term 
basis whenever market conditions are 
favorable. 

Sky Chefs, Inc. 

Sky Chefs is a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of American Airlines with hotel, restaurant 
and airline catering operations throughout 
the United States and in several foreign 
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countries. During 1971, Sky Chefs’ revenues 
reached $92 million and earnings after taxes 
increased to $900,000. These earnings 
compare with the peak level of $3.2 million 
achieved by Sky Chefs in 1969. Many of the 
national economic factors which affected 
airline traffic throughout 1971 contributed to 
the disappointing Sky Chefs results. Start-up 
costs associated with the operation of hotels 
opened in 1970 and 1971 were a further 
depressing factor. 

Nevertheless the expansion program 
initiated in the past few years has continued. 
The Condesa Del Mar was opened in 
Acapulco in March 1971. A complete list of 
all Sky Chefs hotels and their locations is 
on page 8. 

As airline traffic improves and the pace 
of general business activity quickens, we 
are confident that both Sky Chefs’ catering 
volume and the occupancy levels in its 
hotels will improve. 

Mergers 

The merger with Trans Caribbean Airways 
was consummated in Mafch 1971. During 
the ten months of operation load factors 
gradually increased and unit costs, com¬ 
pared with those of TCA, were reduced by 
about 12%. The successful integration of 
that Company and its personnel into our 
system gives u$ increased conviction that 
the cost savings and other benefits antic¬ 
ipated from the planned merger with 
Western will be achieved or exceeded. 

Hearings before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board concerning our proposed merger with 
Western were held in Washington in June 
and July of 1971. In December 1971 the 
examiner who presided at those hearings 
issued his report, recommending that the 
merger application be denied on the 
grounds that it was not in keeping with 
precedents established by the CAB. 

At the time of this writing we are awaiting 
further steps in the merger proceedings, and 
continue to be hopeful that the merger will 
be approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the President. Over 40 civic groups on 
American’s and Western’s route systems 
participated in the hearing. None opposed 
the merger. We believe that this merger will 
be beneficial to the nation, to the travelling 
public and to the airline industry. 

Outlook 

Economic statistics for the U.S. economy 
indicate that the country will experience a 
firm recovery in 1972. In this environment 
the recent resurgence in airline traffic should 
continue during the year. 

There is still much more to be done to 
restore the industry to a sound financial 
basis and to a reasonable level of earnings. 
We must overcome the persistent cost 
spiral; we must achieve better industry con¬ 


trol over capacity; and we must establish 
greater flexibility in our fare structure. These 
challenges must be met if we and the re¬ 
mainder of the airline industry are to capital¬ 
ize on the favorable economic environment 
in the years ahead. 

American, with its Boeing 747’s, its 
DC-10’s and its updated 707’s will have the 
most modern fleet in the industry. The 
attractive coach lounge which proved 
instrumental in gaining the 747 wide public 
acceptance is pictured on the following 
pages. We plan to continue the innovative 
marketing leadership which has given our 
customers improved comfort and service. 
Overall, we look to 1972 and beyond with 
considerable confidence. We have suc¬ 
cessfully weathered the longest and 
severest traffic downturn in the history of 
air transportation. We are proud of the job 
our employees have done during this 
period. 


Notice: 

Any person who owns, either beneficially or 
as trustee, more than 5 per centum, in the 
aggregate, of the outstanding common stock of 
American Airlines, Inc. must file with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board a report containing the 
information required by Section 245.13, 

Subpart B, Economic Regulations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Such report must be filed 
on or before April 1 as to the common stock 
owned as of December 31 of the preceding year, 
or within 10 days of any subsequent acquisition 
thereof. Any stockholder who believes that he 
may be required to file such a report may obtain 
further information by writing to the Director, 
Bureau of Operating Rights, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Washington, D.C. 20428. 
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bKy Chefs’ Hotels 

United States 

Ala Moana Hotel 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

The Towne House 
Motor Inn 
Rochester, N.Y. 

The Flagship Rochester 
Rochester, N.Y. 

The Inn of the Six Flags 
Arlington, Texas 

The Flagship Inn 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mexico 

El Presidente Hotel 
Acapulco. Mexico 

Condesa del Mar 
Acapulco, Mexico 

Fiesta Palace 
Mexico City, Mexico 

Korea 

Chosun Hotel 
Seoul, Korea 

Fiji 

Flagship Beachcomber 
Deuba, Fiji Islands 
iOpen Fall, 1972) 


American Airlines, Inc. Cities Served 


United States 

Albany, New York 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Buffalo, New York 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas/Fort Worth, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Michigan 
El Paso, Texas 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Los Angeles, California 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Nashville, Tennessee 
New York City, New York 
Islip, New York • 

Newark, New Jersey 
Oakland, California 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Ontario, California 
Palm Springs, California 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Rochester, New York 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Diego, California 
San Francisco, California 
Syracuse, New York 
Tucson, Arizona 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Washington, D.C. 

Canada 

Toronto 

Caribbean 

Aruba, Netherlands Antilles • 
Curacao, Netherlands Antilles • 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti • 

St. Croix, Virgin Islands • 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands • 

San Juan, Puerto Rico • 

Mexico 

Acapulco 
Mexico City 


Caribbean 




Pacific 


Pacific 
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American Airlines, Inc. 
and Consolidated Subsidiary 

Consolidated Statement 
of Operations (in Thousands) 


Year Ended December 31 
1971 1970 


Revenues 


Passenger 

$1,111,973 

$1,014,668 

Freight 

97,751 

86,564 

Mail 

22,445 

22,433 

Express 

5,219 

6,349 

Other (Note 12) 

7,943 

2,765 


1,245,331 1,132,779 


Expenses 



Flying Operations 

364,513 

340,577 

Maintenance 

189,104 

175,610 

Passenger Service 

129,248 

122,519 

Aircraft and Traffic Servicing 

233,762 

217,374 

Promotion and Sales 

133,432 

123,778 

General and Administrative 

56,817 

54,718 

Depreciation and Obsolescence 

108,813 

106,068 


1,215,689 

1,140,644 

Operating Income (Loss) 

29,642 

(7,865) 


Interest and Miscellaneous 


Interest on long-term debt 

38,055 

34,231 

Interest income 

(5,497) 

(4,487) 

Interest capitalized 

(8,791) 

(14,060) 

Loss from Reservations World (Note 13) 

— 

3,176 

Miscellaneous—net (Note 12) 

2,271 

10,386 


26,038 

29,246 


3,604 

(37.111) 

Federal Income Tax (Credit), including deferred tax: 1971 — 



$350; 1970—$(476) (Note 6) 

275 

(10,350) 


3,329 

(26,761) 

Other Income (Loss) 



Net earnings of Sky Chefs, Inc. (Note 1) 

Loss on disposal of property and equipment, net of 

900 

804 

federal income tax effect: 1971—$(400); 1970—$(180) 

(1,200) 

(441) 


(300) 

363 

Net Earnings (Loss) for the Year 

$ 3,029 

$ (26,398) 

Earnings (Loss) Per Share of Common Stock (Note 9) 

$.13 

$(1.30) 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of these financial statements. 
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American Airlines, Inc. 
and Consolidated Subsidiary 


Assets 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 

(in Thousands) 


December 31 



1971 

1970 

Current Assets 



Cash 

$ 44,858 

$ 33,236 

Marketable securities, at cost 

9,000 

2,800 

Receivables 

198,318 

203,856 

Spare parts, materials and supplies, at average cost less 
obsolescence reserve (1971—$6,882; 1970—$7,036) 

45,296 

40,315 

Prepaid expenses 

4,917 

4,231 

Total Current Assets 

302,389 

284,438 


Operating Equipment and Property (Notes 3 and 5) 


Flight equipment, at cost 

1,294,937 

1,276,639 

Less: Accumulated depreciation and obsolescence 

439,610 

465,855 


855,327 

810,784 

Cash deposits with manufacturers for purchase of flight 
equipment 

134,930 

184,632 


990,257 

995,416 

Land, buildings and other equipment, at cost 

225,956 

231,183 

Less: Accumulated depreciation 

75,023 

65,473 


150,933 

165,710 

Total Operating Equipment and Property—Net 

1,141,190 

1,161,126 


Investments and Other Assets 


Investment in and advances to Sky Chefs, Inc. (Note 1) 

Aircraft held for resale and receivable on sale of aircraft and 

28,212 

27,312 

other equipment (less reserves, including deferred income: 
1971-$24,032; 1970—$21,392) (Notes 4 and 7) 

130,843 

27,786 

Route acquisition costs (Note 2) 

36,500 

— 

Miscellaneous investments 

7,976 

7,606 

Deferred charges 

15,504 

16,678 

Total Investments and Other Assets 

219,035 

79,382 

Total Assets 

$1,662,614 

$1,524,946 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of these financial statements. 
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Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 

December 31 
1971 1970 

Current Liabilities 

Accounts payable 

$ 137,568 

$ 151,606 

Accrued salaries and wages 

48,151 

46,383 

Other accrued liabilities 

32,600 

25,284 

Long-term debt maturing within one year 

30,949 

19,171 

Air travel plan subscribers’ deposits 

9,372 

9,781 

Unearned transportation revenue 

30,863 

25,386 

Total Current Liabilities 

289,503 

277,611 

Long-Term Debt (Note 7) 

Senior 

453,530 

430,200 

Subordinated convertible debentures 

172,508 

282,870 

Total Long-Term Debt 

626,038 

713,070 

Deferred Credits 

Federal income tax (Note 6) 

146,616 

146,266 

Self-insurance 

20,669 

18,344 

Employee stock purchase plan (Note 10) 

- 

8,977 

Other 

1,690 

— 

Total Deferred Credits 

168,975 

173,587 


Stockholders’ Equity (Notes 2,7,8,10 and 14) 


Preferred stock—no par value 

5,000,000 shares authorized; none issued 



Common stock—$1 par value 

60,000,000 shares authorized (1970—40,000,000); 

28,311,000 shares issued and outstanding 
(1970-20,281,000) 

28,311 

20,281 

Additional paid-in capital 

311,188 

96,576 

Retained earnings 

238,599 

243,821 

Total Stockholders' Equity 

578,098 

360,678 

Total Liabilities and Stockholders’ Equity 

$1,662,614 

$1,524,946 
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American Airlines, Inc. 
and Consolidated Subsidiary 

Consolidated Statement 
of Changes in Financial Position 

(in Thousands) 


Source of Funds 

Year Ended December 31 
1971 1970 

Net earnings (loss) for the year 

$ 3,029 

$ (26,398) 

Less undistributed earnings of Sky Chefs, Inc. 

900 

804 


2,129 

(27,202) 

Depreciation and obsolescence 

108,813 

106,068 

Recovery of research and development expense 



amortized in prior years 

3,500 

— 

Deferred federal income tax 

350 

(476) 

Total from operations 

114,792 

78,390 

Disposal of property and equipment 

55,990 

17,732 

Increase in current liabilities 

11,892 

36,343 

Proceeds from issuance of long-term debt 

124,849 

51,000 

Value of common stock issued on conversion of debentures, 



less related expenses 

112,113 

— 

Net proceeds (refunds) from employee stock purchase plan 



and exercise of stock options 

(710) 

5,368 

Value of common stock issued in connection with Trans 



Caribbean merger 

18,222 

— 

Long-term debt assumed in Trans Caribbean merger 

22,729 

— 

Net proceeds from sale of 3,300,000 shares of common stock 

84,040 

— 

Other (net) 

1,137 

(4,564) 


545,054 

184,269 

Application of Funds 



Capital Expenditures: 



Flight* 

221,493 

118,215 

Ground 

44,855 

70,671 

Deposits (net change) 

(49,702) 

(13,182) 

Total capital expenditures 

216,646 

175,704 

Increase in inventories, receivables and prepaid expenses 

129 

18,424 

Long-term debt transferred to current liabilities 

36,243 

19,171 

Reduction of indebtedness by conversion of debentures 

114,327 

— 

Dividends 

8,251 

16,224 

Route acquisition costs 

36,500 

— 

Aircraft acquired in connection with Trans Caribbean merger 

31,096 

— 

Reduction of indebtedness under the revolving credit 



agreement from the net proceeds of the sale of 3,300,000 



shares of common stock 

84,040 

— 


527,232 

229,523 

Increase (Decrease) in Cash and Marketable Securities 

17,822 

(45,254) 

Cash and Marketable Securities Balance at: 



Beginning of year 

36,036 

81,290 

End of year 

$ 53,858 

$ 36,036 


* In addition, during 1971,2 aircraft costing $32.5 million and during 1970, 7 aircraft 
costing $153.5 million were added to American’s fleet under long-term leases. 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of these financial statements. 
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American Airlines, Inc. Year Ended December 31 

and Consolidated Subsidiary 1971 1970 


Consolidated Statement of 

Balance at beginning of year 

$243,821 

$286,443 

Retained Earnings 

Net earnings (loss) 

3,029 

(26,398) 

(in Thousands) 

Deduct cash dividends paid on common stock (1971—$.40 

246,850 

260,045 


per share; 1970—$.80 per share) 

8,251 

16,224 


Balance at end of year (Note 7) 

$238,599 

$243,821 


Consolidated Statement 
of Additional Paid-In Capital 

(in Thousands) 


Year Ended December 31 
1971 1970 


Balance at beginning of year $ 96,576 $ 96,576 

Excess of net proceeds over par value of 3,780,146 shares 
of common stock issued on conversion of 4%, 5V2 % 
and 4Va % subordinated convertible debentures (Note 7) 

Excess of net proceeds over par value of 
3,300,000 shares of common stock sold in 1971 
Excess of value over par value of 694,156 shares of 
common stock issued in connection with the acquisition of 
Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc. (Note 2) 

Excess of net proceeds over par value of 245,223 shares of 
common stock issued under employee stock purchase 
plan (Note 10) 

Excess of proceeds over par value of 11,020 shares of 
common stock issued on exercise of options (Note 10) 336 — 

Balance at end of year $311,188 $ 96,576 


108,333 

80,740 

17,528 

7,675 


The accompanying notes are an integral part of these financial statements. 
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American Airlines, Inc. Notes to Financial Statements 


1. Principles of Consolidation 


2. Merger with Trans Caribbean 
Airways, Inc. 


3. Aircraft Owned, Leased, and on Order 


4. Aircraft Held for Resale 


The accompanying consolidated financial statements include the accounts of American’s 
Mexican subsidiary, American Airlines de Mexico, S.A. The investment in Sky Chefs, Inc., 
a subsidiary which provides hotel and catering services, is carried in the financial 
statements at cost plus accumulated earnings not yet distributed to American. 

Effective March 8,1971, American issued 694,156 shares of common stock (of which 
115,032 shares have been placed in escrow as discussed below) for all the outstanding 
shares of Trans Caribbean Airways, Inc.’s common stock and merged Trans Caribbean into 
American in a transaction accounted for as a purchase. The Company commenced 
operating Trans Caribbean’s routes on March 2,1971 and such operations are included in 
American’s consolidated statement of operations from that date. 

Route acquisition costs of $36,500,000 represent the excess of the value of American's 
shares of common stock issued for shares of Trans Caribbean over the value of the acquired 
net assets, exclusive of route certificates, plus other merger costs. This amount is subject to 
adjustment as a result of certain contingencies that could affect the determination of Trans 
Caribbean’s net equity at December 31,1969. These include an alleged $9,500,000 federal 
income tax deficiency for which D.C. Transit System, Inc., a former subsidiary of Trans 
Caribbean, is substantially responsible and against which D.C. Transit System, Inc. has 
pledged collateral. However, if the resolution of these contingencies, excluding the alleged 
tax deficiency, should reduce Trans Caribbean’s net equity at December 31,1969 by more 
than approximately $1,100,000, a portion of the 115,032 shares of American’s common stock 
issued under the terms of the merger agreement but held in escrow could be returned to 
American. Route acquisition costs could also increase as a result of the outcome of a dis¬ 
pute with a foreign airline over an alleged default by Trans Caribbean with respect to an air¬ 
craft lease agreement involving aggregate long-term rentals of approximately $13,000,000. 

American does not intend to amortize the route acquisition costs arising from the merger, 
as Trans Caribbean’s routes were awarded under a permanent certificate. Such costs will 
not be recognized or claimed for regulatory purposes. 

American currently has an operating fleet of 219 jet aircraft, of which 65 are leased for 
periods from 10 to 18 years. Annual rental payments approximate $51,200,000 from 1972 
through 1974 and $53,000,000 from 1975 through 1978, with lesser amounts thereafter. 

With respect to 7 leased Boeing 747 aircraft, American has guaranteed $109,300,000 of 
lessors’ long-term loan certificates. 

American has outstanding commitments for the purchase of 24 McDonnell Douglas 
DC-10 aircraft and related equipment totaling approximately $412,800,000, of which 
approximately $134,200,000 had been deposited with the manufacturer at December 31, 
1971. Twenty are scheduled for delivery in 1972 and 4 in 1973 with anticipated scheduled 
payments amounting to approximately $229,600,000 and $49,000,000 in 1972 and 1973, 
respectively. If the proposed merger with Western Air Lines, Inc. (see Note 14) is not 
consummated, American will be released from its commitment to purchase the aircraft 
scheduled for delivery in 1973, and its deposits with respect to such aircraft will be refunded 
with interest. 

American currently holds options, exercisable in 1972, to purchase 11 McDonnell 
Douglas DC-10 aircraft for delivery in 1974 and 1975, but no decision has yet been made 
as to the exercise of these options. 

With respect to aircraft presently in operation, additional expenditures of approximately 
$25,800,000 for modifications, spare parts and equipment have been authorized for 1972. 

In August 1971, the United States Government refunded to American $6,000,000 which 
American had previously paid for research and development in connection with 6 delivery 
positions for Boeing supersonic jet aircraft. As a result, American’s net earnings for the year 
ended December 31,1971 were increased by $2,660,000 representing the recovery (net of 
tax effect) of such research and development expense amortized in prior years. 

At December 31,1971, American had retired from service its remaining fleet of 27 BAC 
One-Eleven aircraft and 12 of its 13 Boeing 720B aircraft, which had an aggregate book 
value of approximately $67,200,000, including related spare parts. Of these aircraft, 
American sold 2 in January 1972, has firm sales contracts for 2 and has contingent sales 
contracts to sell 11. 

In connection with the Trans Caribbean merger, American acquired 5 McDonnell Douglas 
DC-8 aircraft with an aggregate book value of approximately $29,700,000 at December 31, 
1971. American has subleased 3 of these aircraft for varying periods through 1973. 

Although the market and future prices for used aircraft of these types cannot be predicted 
and losses on the disposition thereof could occur, based on recent aircraft sales and 
American’s current sales program, American does not presently believe that adjustment of 
the book value of such aircraft is required in connection with their disposition. 
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As of December 31,1971, American’s Board of Directors had authorized expenditures of 
approximately $48,600,000, of which approximately $23,800,000 had been contracted for, 
for additional airport and office facilities and equipment. Of the $48,600,000, approximately 
$26,900,000 is expected to be expended during 1972. Annual rental payments under long¬ 
term leases in effect at December 31,1971 for airport and office facilities and equipment 
decline from approximately $38,200,000 in 1972 to $31,000,000 in 1978, with lesser 
amounts thereafter. 

At December 31,1971, American had guaranteed $49,300,000 of long-term lease and 
other obligations in connection with hotels and other properties operated by Sky Chefs, Inc. 

The provision for federal income tax consists of amounts which are currently payable or 
refundable and amounts which are deferred to future periods. The deferred amount results 
from the fact that, under the applicable tax statutes and regulations, some items of income 
and expense are not recognized in the same years for tax reporting purposes as for financial 
statement purposes. The prinicipal timing difference results from the use of an accelerated 
method of computing depreciation for tax purposes and the straight-line method for 
financial statement purposes. As a result of timing differences, American’s federal income 
tax return for the year ended December 31,1970 reflected a net operating loss carry¬ 
forward of approximately $14,900,000. This net operating loss carry-forward is available to 
reduce future taxes payable. Upon realization of the operating loss carry-forward, such 
benefit would be credited to the deferred tax liability and not affect future earnings. 
American anticipates that its tax return for the year ended December 31,1971 will reflect an 
additional net operating loss carry-forward. 

The provision for 1970 reflects the realized tax benefit of American’s operating loss, such 
benefit having been reduced by $7,600,000 of investment tax credits applied as a reduction 
of income taxes in prior years. The provision for 1971 has been reduced by investment tax 
credits of $950,000, of which $475,000 accrued to American as a result of filing a 
consolidated tax return with Sky Chefs, Inc. American follows the “flow through” method in 
recognizing benefit of investment tax credits, and at December 31,1971 American had 
accumulated approximately $42,000,000 of unused investment tax credits which may be 
applied as a reduction of future federal income tax provisions. 

American’s debt (excluding amounts maturing within one year) consisted of the following 
(in thousands): 



Dec. 31, 

Dec. 31, 

Senior: 

1971 

1970 

4V4% promissory notes due 1973-1996 

$ 84,000 

$ 87,500 

4.55% promissory notes due 1973-1996 

24,000 

25,000 

5% promissory notes due 1973-1996 

24,000 

25,000 

5%% promissory notes due 1973-1996 

68,000 

70,833 

514% promissory notes due 1973-1991 

104,500 

110,000 

5% equipment obligations due 1973-1979 

44,210 

51,167 

7.4% collateral loan due 1973-1974 

5,820 

9,700 

Promissory notes with interest at V* % above 
prime commercial rate due 1973-1982 

25,000 

25,000 

Revolving credit agreement 

55,000 

26,000 

Other due 1973-1975 

19,000 

— 


$453,530 

$430,200 



Dec. 31, 

Dec. 31, 

Subordinated: 

1971 

1970 

4% subordinated (convertible to 1977) 
debentures due 1990 

$ - 

$ 39,688 

5 V 2 % subordinated (convertible to 1979) 
debentures due 1991 

_ 

75,808 

4 V 4 % subordinated (convertible to 1980) 
debentures due 1992 

167,368 

167,374 

6% subordinated (convertible to 1982) 
debentures due 1982 

1,663 

— 

678 % subordinated (convertible to 1984) 
debentures due 1984 

3,477 

— 


$172,508 


$282,870 













8. Common Stock 


9. Earnings (Loss) Per Share 


10. Stock Option and 
Stock Purchase Plans 


In December 1971, American called for redemption, all of the outstanding 4% and 5V2 % 
subordinated convertible debentures. As a result, through January 20,1972, approximately 
$114,300,000 of debentures were converted at the conversion price of $30.25 per share 
into 3,778,231 shares of American’s common stock. The accompanying consolidated 
balance sheet at December 31,1971 gives retroactive effect to these conversions. 

The 7.4% collateral loan (including current maturities of $3,880,000 at December 31, 

1971 and 1970) is secured by a pledge of $11,400,000 and $13,700,000 of notes receivable 
on sale of aircraft and other equipment at December 31,1971 and 1970, respectively. 

Under the new revolving credit agreement entered into in 1971, American has available 
credit up to $300,000,000 through June 30,1973 and declining amounts thereafter until the 
credit agreement terminates on March 31,1977. Loans under the new credit agreement 
bear interest at Va % above the prevailing prime rate through June 30,1973 and at V 2 % 
above that rate thereafter. American is required to pay a commitment fee of V 2 % on the 
average unused amount of the available credit. 

Annual payments of long-term debt for the following years are: 1973-$34,668,000; 
1974-$30,827,000; 1975-$29,199,000; 1976-$59,541,000. 

American’s debt agreements limit the amount available for payments of cash dividends 
on common stock. Under the provisions of the most restrictive of these debt agreements 
approximately $68,700,000 of American’s retained earnings of $238,599,000 was not 
restricted for payment of cash dividends at December 31,1971. 

Shares reserved for conversion of debentures and options at December 31,1971 and 1970 
were as follows: 


1971 1970 


4% and 514% subordinated convertible 
debentures (Note 7) 


3,756,005 

AVa % subordinated convertible debentures 

3,782,314 

3,561,142 

Stock options (Note 10) 

658,380 

670,050 

Employee Stock purchase plan 

— 

395,654 

6% subordinated convertible debentures 

22,230 

— 

6%% subordinated convertible debentures 

44,721 

— 


4,507,645 

8,382,851 


The stockholders, in March 1971, approved an increase in the number of authorized 
shares of common stock from 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 shares. In January 1972, American 
reserved 2,200,000 shares of common stock for an employee stock purchase plan (see 
Note 10). 


Earnings (loss) per share of common stock were determined by dividing net earnings (loss) 
by the average number of shares of common stock outstanding during the year (1971 — 
23,608,000 and 1970-20,281,000). 

Assuming the 4% and % subordinated convertible debentures, which were called 
for redemption in December 1971, had been converted as of January 1,1971 and net 
earnings correspondingly increased to reflect the elimination of related interest and debt 
expense (less tax effect), earnings per share of common stock for 1971 would have been 
$.24. 

If it were assumed that the other subordinated convertible debentures had been 
converted as of January 1,1971, there would be no dilution of earnings per share for 1971. 

American has qualified stock option plans approved by stockholders under which options to 
purchase common stock have been or may be granted to officers and key employees of the 
Company and its subsidiaries. Under these plans, options are exercisable at the market 
value of the stock at the date of grant in approximately equal annual installments over a 
period of up to five years from the date options were granted. Option transactions during 
1971 and 1970, respectively, were: options granted—29,850 and 73,200; options 
cancelled—25,600 and 27,880; and options exercised—11,020 and none. At December 31, 
1971, options on 570,500 shares of common stock, aggregating $18,300,000, were 
outstanding (279,520 being exercisable) and options on 87,880 shares of common stock 
were available for grant. 

American’s 1969 employee stock purchase plan terminated on September 1,1971 and 
245,223 shares of common stock were issued to employees for approximately $7,920,000. 

In May 1971, the shareholders approved a new plan under the terms of which employees, 
other than officers, may be granted options to purchase up to 2,200,000 shares of common 
stock. Under the plan, options will be exercisable for a period of 27 months after they are 
granted at the lower of the fair market value on the date of grant or 90% of the fair market 
value on the exercise date. No options had been granted at December 31,1971. 
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11. Retirement Benefits 


12. Mutual Aid Agreement 


13. Other Investments 


14. Proposed Merger with 
Western Air Lines, Inc. 


Report of Certified Public Accountants 


American has had in effect since 1942 retirement benefit plans, most of which are 
contributory, in which all full-time employees with at least one year of service are eligible to 
participate. American’s policy is to fund pension costs accrued. Such costs, including 
amounts to amortize prior service costs over approximately 20 years, amounted to 
$40,300,000 in 1971 and $36,200,000 in 1970. Substantially all the increase in pension costs 
in 1971 as compared to 1970 was due to increased salaries and improved benefits. 

American is a party to the Mutual Aid Agreement with several other airlines, under which 
non-struck member carriers agree to make payments to member carriers whose operations 
are interrupted by employee strikes. In 1971 and 1970, American accrued payments of 
$1,000,000 and $10,300,000, respectively. Such payments were charged against revenues 
($100,000 and $3,200,000, respectively) in respect of net revenues from added traffic 
attributable to strikes and to miscellaneous expense ($900,000 and $7,100,000, 
respectively) in respect of guarantee payments to cover certain minimum percentages of 
the struck carriers’ normal operating expenses. 

In December 1970, the business of Reservations World, an operator of an automated 
reservation system in which American had an investment, was liquidated. The charge of 
$3,176,000 in the 1970 consolidated statement of operations represents American’s share 
of Reservations World’s operating losses for the year and the loss on liquidation. 

In January 1971, American agreed to merge with Western Air Lines, Inc. The proposed 
merger has been approved by the stockholders of both companies and remains subject to 
the approval of the Civil Aeronautics Board (the “CAB”) and the President of the United 
States. The transaction would involve the exchange of approximately 7,014,000 shares of 
American’s common stock (subject to possible adjustment) for all of the outstanding 
common stock of Western. In December 1971, a CAB hearing examiner recommended that 
the merger application be denied on the grounds that it was not in keeping with precedents 
established by the CAB. American is currently awaiting the final decision. 


The Board of Directors and Stockholders 
American Airlines, Inc. 


We have examined the accompanying consolidated balance sheet of American Airlines, 
Inc. and Consolidated Subsidiary at December 31,1971 and the related consolidated 
statements of operations, retained earnings, additional paid-in capital, and changes in 
financial position for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the 
accounting records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. We have previously made a similar examination of the financial statements 
for the prior year. 

In our opinion, the statements mentioned above present fairly the consolidated financial 
position of American Airlines, Inc. and Consolidated Subsidiary at December 31,1971 and 
1970, the consolidated results of their operations and the consolidated changes in their 
financial position for the years then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a consistent basis during the period. 




277 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 
February 8,1972 
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American Airlines, Inc. and Consolidated Subsidiary 
Ten Year Comparative Summary 

1971 

1970 

1969 

1968 

Revenues, Expenses, Earnings (in thousands) 

Revenues 

Passenger—commercial 

$1,087,670 

$ 989,064 

$ 897,903 

$ 834,240 

Freight—commercial 

89,215 

85,011 

74,310 

74,984 

Military charter 

32,839 

27,157 

8,984 

16,367 

Mail 

22,445 

22,433 

21,288 

21,194 

Express 

5,219 

6,349 

5,823 

6,516 

Other 

7,943 

2,765 

24,652 

3,897 

Total 

1,245,331 

1,132,779 

1,032,960 

957,198 

Expenses 

Wages, salaries and employee benefits 

553,736 

518,299 

436,628 

391.660 

Depreciation and obsolescence 

108,813 

106,068 

94,701 

92.439 

Other operating expenses 

553,140 

516,277 

438,669 

409.183 

Interest and miscellaneous 

26,038 

29,246 

18,596 

19.538 

Total 

1,241,727 

1,169,890 

988.594 

912.820 

Federal Income Tax: 

Current 

(75) 

(9,874) 

(831) 

(6.522) 

Deferred 

350 

(476) 

11,031 

16,022 

Earnings 

Net earnings of Sky Chefs, Inc. 

900 

804 

3,234 

3,043 

Gain (loss) on disposal of property and equipment—net 

(1,200) 

(441) 

1,068 

(2,465) 

Net earnings (loss) 

3,029 

(26,398) 

38.468 

35,456 

Common Stock Information 

Shares outstanding at year end (000) 

28,311 

20,281 

20,281 

20,238 

Book value per share 

$20.42 

$ 17.78 

$ 19.89 

$ 18.78 

Earnings (loss) per share 

.13 

(130) 

1.90 

1.75 

Dividends paid per share 

.40 

.80 

.80 

.80 

Capital Expenditures (in thousands) 

Flight 

$ 221,493 

$ 118,215 

$ 77,698 

$ 90,788 

Ground 

44,855 

70,671 

41,754 

20,660 

Deposits—net change 

(49,702) 

(13,182) 

76,370 

72,665 

Total 

216,646 

175,704 

195,822 

184,113 

Financial Position at Year End (in thousands) 

Net working capital 

$ 12,886 

$ 6,827 

$ 70,000 

$ 121,310 

Operating equipment and property—net 

1,141,190 

1,161,126 

1,101,159 

1,025,796 

Long-term debt 

Senior 

453,530 

430,200 

398,371 

399,463 

Subordinated 

172,508 

282,870 

282,870 

282.888 

Deferred federal income tax 

146,616 

146,266 

146.742 

135,711 

Retained earnings 

238,599 

243,821 

286,443 

264,186 

Stockholders’ equity 

578,098 

360,678 

403,300 

380,004 

Operating Statistics 

Revenue yield per passenger mile—scheduled service 

6.15< 

5.92C 

5.62C 

5.38C 

Revenue yield per revenue ton mile—all services 

48.990 

47.10c 

47.28C 

44.170 

Operating expense 

Per available ton mile 

19.690 

20.28C 

19.26C 

19.000 

Per revenue ton mile 

47.820 

47.420 

44.39C 

41.23C 

Available passenger seat miles—scheduled service (millions) 

35,182 

32,636 

30,119 

27.748 

Revenue passenger miles—scheduled service (millions) 

17,535 

16,623 

15,906 

15,457 

Passenger load factor—scheduled service 

49.8% 

50.9% 

52.8% 

55.7% 

Revenue passengers carried—scheduled service (thousands) 

19,245 

19,145 

18,876 

19,079 

Revenue plane miles flown (millions) 

297 

302 

285 

273 

Ton miles (millions) 

Available—all services 

6,175 

5,623 

5,036 

4.701 

Revenue—all services 

2,542 

2,405 

2,185 

2,167 

Freight—commercial 

436 

445 

408 

422 

Military charter 

194 

156 

63 

104 

Mail 

104 

105 

93 

93 

Express 

15 

20 

18 

19 

Number of employees at year end 

35,469 

35,863 

37,087 

35,065 
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1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 



$727,004 

$663,700 

$543,065 

$485,690 

$434,704 

$412,152 

60,616 

62,992 

47,371 

36,435 

33,593 

31,018 

28,271 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

16,212 

17,028 

12,066 

11,117 

10,448 

10,807 

5,979 

6,963 

5,704 

5,270 

5,226 

5,580 

3,449 

(22,971) 

4,229 

5,495 

4,086 

3,491 

841,531 

727,712 

612,435 

544,007 

488,057 

463,048 


332,083 

274,645 

234,646 

211,380 

197,133 

195,950 

82,582 

65,941 

59,656 

53,951 

49,822 

48,460 

344,421 

289,253 

243,250 

214,196 

194,601 

195,226 

19,243 

15,560 

11,953 

11,114 

10,984 

14.327 

778,329 

645,399 

549,505 

490,641 

452,540 

453.963 


11,006 

21,594 

15,624 

8,706 

1,882 

(10,445) 

9,094 

10,106 

8,026 

12,494 

14,612 

14,145 


2,478 

2,004 

1,527 

1,048 

829 

580 

2,505 

1,506 

375 

1,286 

675 

1,721 

48,085 

54,123 

41,182 

34,500 

20,527 

7,686 


20,224 

17,988 

17,932 

16,965 

16,665 

16,502 

$ 17.83 

$ 15.78 

$ 13.46 

$ 11.53 

$ 10.23 

$ 9.57 

2.48 

3.01 

2.39 

2.04 

1.23 

.45 

.7875 

.65625 

.625 

.5625 

.50 

.50 


$284,682 

$236,708 

$117,647 

$ 86,754 

$ 64,899 

$ 60,222 

25,541 

11,019 

7,288 

7,286 

4,140 

5,841 

(1.024) 

(500) 

11,906 

11,240 

20,470 

(24,616) 

309,199 

247,227 

136,841 

105,280 

89,509 

41,447 


$184,045 

$148,311 

$ 86,264 

$ 87.551 

$101,612 

$124,668 

938,200 

730,510 

552.731 

483.796 

432,264 

409,197 


412,847 

363 756 

250,000 

269,750 

271,100 

298.947 

282,894 

159,905 

78,170 

40,000 

40,000 

40.000 

110,310 

101,216 

91,979 

83,953 

71,459 

56.847 

244.944 

212,727 

170.601 

140,280 

115,407 

103,387 

360,564 

283,799 

241,346 

195,665 

170,468 

157.953 


5.40C 

5.59C 

5.88C 

5.95C 

6.03C 

6.32C 

44.20C 

45.68C 

50.53C 

52.71 C 

53.57C 

54.80C 


19.58C 

20.76C 

22.15C 

23.07C 

23.68C 

28.13C 

39.86C 

39.53C 

44.35C 

46.47C 

48.47C 

52.05C 

22,682 

18.722 

15,607 

13,603 

12,216 

11,361 

13,391 

11.801 

9,195 

8,105 

7,154 

6,480 

59.0% 

63.0% 

58.9% 

59.6% 

58.6% 

57.0% 

16,844 

14,358 

11,507 

10,104 

9,091 

8,619 

238 

192 

159 

141 

134 

128 


3,877 

3,035 

2,427 

2,079 

1,865 

1.563 

1,904 

1,593 

1,212 

1,032 

911 

845 

358 

351 

254 

186 

166 

156 

140 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

65 

55 

38 

34 

32 

32 

17 

20 

16 

14 

13 

15 

32,864 

29,192 

25,441 

23,435 

22,850 

23,750 
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American Airlines, Inc. 

Officers 



President’s Office 

jC George A. Spater 

Chairman and President 




F. J. Mullins 

Marion Sadler 

Vice Chairmen 




Donald J. Lloyd-Jones 
George A. Warde 

Executive Vice Presidents 





Vice Presidents 




Cyrus S. Collins 

Public Affairs 

Sylvan M. Barnet, Jr. 
James P. Bass 

Paul Gibson, Jr. 

William D. Stewart, Jr. 
Charles L. Strickler 

Public Relations 
Washington 

Urban & Environ. Affairs 
Economic Regulations 
Washington 


Jerry N. Jordan 

Corporate Planning 

Robert E. Gordon 
Franklin W. Kolk 

Long Range Planning 
Technical Planning 


Gene E. Overbeck 

General Counsel 

H. Wayne Wile 

Corporate Secretary 

Finance 

Donald J. Lloyd-Jones 






Vice Presidents 




Richard M. Bressler 

Treasurer 

William J. Corbett 
George R. Sanborn 

Facilities Financing 
Aircraft Sales & Services 


Preston 1. Carnes, Jr. 

Financial Relations 




J. K. Kilcarr 

Controller 




Thomas F. Quinn, Jr. 

Tax & Insurance 




J. L. Schmit 

General Auditor 




J. F. Welch 

Management Information & Data Processing 


General Manager 

George A. Warde 






Senior Vice Presidents 




Otto A. Becker 

Freight Marketing 




J. W. Moore 

Administration 




W. J. Rauscher 

Passenger Marketing 





Vice Presidents 




D. G. Davison 

Purchasing & Materials Management 



^_Joseph V. Dooley 

Management Controls 




0. T. Fleig 

Special Advisor 




0. W. Hullet 

Properties & Facilities 




^ Jerry R. Jacob 

Field Marketing 




H. A. Kimbriel, Jr. 

Schedules 




R. F. Lambert 

Passenger Marketing Administration 



James J. Lamond 

Administration 




R. Malin 

Passenger Market Plans 




Kenneth L. Meinen 

Passenger Sen/ices 




Theodore M. Melden, Jr. Flight 




^ Charles A. Pasciuto 

Employee Relations 




T. J. Ross, Jr. 

Passenger Sales & Advertising 



0. A. Soli 

Maintenance & 
Engineering 

E. J. Huot 

C. F. Turcott 

Louis B. Zambon 

Base Maintenance 

Line Maintenance 
Engineering 



Vice Presidents-Field Marketing 



R. L. Catlin 

Harvey G. Foster 

R. A. Unangst 

New York 

Chicago 

Los Angeles 




Richard C. Hoerner 

Atlantic Division 

John D. Crimmings 
Harry B. Dalgaard 

J. Clarke Ferguson 

H. Martyn Little 

David J. McFarland 

Northern Region 

Europe 

Boston 

Washington 

Caribbean Region 


F. H. McCusker 

Pacific Division 

G. L. Crothers 

R. A. Mills 

Pacific Region 

San Francisco 


Jack A. Tompkins 

Central Division 

B. J. Hugger 

Cincinnati 


Warren G. Woodward 

Southwest & Mexico 

R. L. Frederick 

St. Louis 
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